Imagine a town. It’s the town of the 
future. Individuals are granted the 
freedom to walk around to different 
parts of the town by a little electric 
keycard that grants each holder 
access to different levels or wards 
of the town. It all depends on the 
merits of the cardholder. 

One citizen says to the other, “I 
really wish we weren’t confined by 
these damn key cards.” And the 
other says “Confined? These 
keycards are our freedom. Without 
your keycard you wouldn’t be able to 

go anywhere.” 

And it’s technically true, if they 
didn’t have their keycard they 
wouldn’t be able to go anywhere. 
But it’s only due to the keycards 
that they are all limited in their 
mobility in the first place. 
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So I want to start by nailing down the limitations of film in its 
industry form so that I can then argue for the possibility of film 
outside its industry form, not only as an accessible and 
immediately doable alternative (for people who hate being an 
employee as much as I do), but more importantly as a form that 
has specific and crucial potential advantages over the financed, 
professionally staffed and strictly standardized film producing 
technique. 

When I say that film is the youngest major art form in existence, 
it’s clear that I don’t mean by a small margin. What do you think 
music sounded like when it was only a little more than 100 years 
old like film is now? I think it probably sounded like hitting rocks 
together. I’m trying to say that our favorite movies of all time are 
the moving image equivalent of hitting rocks together. Every 
single modern classic is a juvenile and basic attempt at film 
communication when looked at on the long timeline of what the 
film medium will become when it is even half as old as all of the 
other major art forms. I can’t think of anything more exciting than 
knowing that we are all participating in the birth cry of an entire 
form of expression and that we stand at almost the exact edge 
of uncharted territory. That’s why nothing could confuse me 
more than hearing that there is a Correct Way to execute a 
movie. 

There is a standard execution template, no doubt, I’ve worked 
on more of them than I ever wanted to. In a nutshell, the above 
the line creatives, headed by the director of the above the line 
creatives with superior art brains take command of grunt 
workers who do as their told because it is their job. At best, the 
vision of the director is realized through the work of the grunt 
workers and that vision is able to generate a return on 
investments that were made on the film by some form of 
investors because that vision fell neatly in line with statistical 
data that can show us what tends to be acceptable and 
unacceptable to a target demographic audience who might be 
willing to buy tickets based on that acceptability. 


feature film, slimming down our on set model even more 
drastically by making a movie that only required 2 people and 
400$. The result is a movie which has an aesthetic that is 
directly informed by the format of the process used to make it. 
This is what it has in common with A Great Lamp, but the two 
are starkly different because even just a 5 crew member 
difference altered fundamental elements of the process, namely 
who the hell is going to be in front of the camera and how the 
hell are they going to be there. So the characters had to be 
animated on top of our live action shots and it’s awesome, but I’ll 
write that zine when I finish cutting that movie. The point is that 
what would be a limitation if we were attempting to replicate a 
professional film technique is not a limitation at all on our set. It’s 
instead an integral part of the ‘writing’ process, one of the 
collection of factors that informs what kind of thing we decide to 
make, in this case, a multimedia collage of images in New 
Orleans LA called “Kill Your Landlord”. Again, I’ll write that zine 
when I’m done cutting it. 

I think it's important that you all know that about one and a half 
food service jobs were quit to make A Great Lamp. I want to say 
that like probably all of you, my life is plagued by older 
professionals who warn me to grow up and be realistic and 
always have a dream but understand that a career comes first, 
etc. Don't listen to them, fuck dreams, none of us dream of 
making movies, we just found a way to do them on the cheap 
and with the help of friends with empty couches, food stamps, 
sticky fingers, etc. The only thing worse than quitting my job and 
being a broke ramen noodle eater who made a movie, would be 
not quitting my job and not making a movie. 

Don’t cling to the limitations imposed on you like they’re a 
comfort blanket. Quit your day job, crash on a couch, make a 
movie with your friends for no money, I'm telling you. Don't grow 
up to be the old person that tells the young people to be realistic 
and not make the movie/ start the band/ write the book. 



First of all, and maybe this is my entire point, when a person 
does honest expression, they necessarily are speaking from 
their actual real life perspective, or even more immediate, they 
are necessarily reflecting their process in whatever piece comes 
out of it. So for example, when a millionaire director teams up 
with a billion dollar film studio to make a movie about surviving 
poverty, necessarily they will have to depict Cinematic crime and 
Cinematic poverty, or even Cinematic police executing a 
Cinematic forced eviction and these versions of real life things 
will be different than the things actually are and even develop 
their own cannon and truth in the brain of film heritage. Most of 
us have worked on the film sets that set decorate poor person 
living rooms with empty vodka handles on shelves, televisions 
from the early 90s, and a landline on a side table next to a very 
full indoor ash tray. This Cinematic poor person is the twisted 
result of professionals expressing a distant understanding of a 
world they aren’t in, and then like an image photocopied over 
and over again, referring back to each others Cinematic poor 
person representations as references for more Cinematic poor 
person depictions. A reference of a reference of a reference and 
so on. 

A Legitimate film set is also technically limited by its own 
legitimacy, in that it has to continue to make legitimate moves to 
get done what it gets done or else it would forfeit its status as a 
Real Movie. That cuts down hard, almost across the board, on 
spontaneity, changes of plans, risks and experiments, and 
requires that everything captured on film is technically legal, 
captured legally. An illegitimate film set is light on its feet and 
can respond to the flow of events that occur during filming much 
faster and more interestingly since money is not at stake and 
experimentation doesn’t carry nearly as much risk weight 
without a monetary gamble. Also your level of legitimacy makes 
using locations you don’t have permission to use much easier, 
and honestly that was like essential when filming A Great Lamp. 

About 2 months after we finished filming A Great Lamp, 2 of the 
7 original crew members broke off and filmed an entire different 


This isn’t unique to the film industry though. The food and 
beverage industry, the automotive industry and the home 
furnishing industry all operate with this same intent. So in that 
respect, I don’t call out film for being any more dead and 
inhuman than I would any other major industry. In fact I bring it 
up to draw attention to the core similarity because like film, none 
of these industries are neutral tools that, by their nature, tend 
towards any goal but returning investments. This isn’t to say that 
other intentions do not occur at the same time (it’s clear that 
deep and human things come out of film semi-regularly and that 
there are a few incredible cooks making really exceptional 
blooming onions at Outback Steakhouse) but it is to say that 
those intentions are incidental byproducts that occur at a 
drastically lower rate than than the profit intention which is the 
primary intention that takes priority 99 times out of 100, 
necessarily. Maybe ‘incidental’ isn’t exactly what I mean here, 
but more so that authenticity, in its most restrained, limited and 
reproducible forms, is profitable and will be implemented only up 
until the point at which it is no longer profitable. It’s at that exact 
point that expression can become potentially dangerous. 

But it’s not just an economic question. I don’t think the answer is 
to begin making cheap illegitimate movies that use the same 
basic techniques as industry films, just like I don’t think the point 
of breaking away from the industry standard should be to 
attempt to imitate its on screen aesthetic with smaller cameras. I 
don’t think the film aesthetic of money or the shot-caller / grunt- 
worker structure used to make movies can be thought of as 
separate from their economic motivation I talked about thus far. 
But there’s no doubt that even without money on the line in a 
particular instant, we are of a culture that is deeply characterized 
by money (even reproduced by it) and we tend to continue to 
imitate those particular business model characteristics even 
without the actual presence of profit itself. When you’ve ever 
made free movies for fun with your friends on weekends, did you 
assign yourselves positions as leaders, order takers, creatives, 
and technicians? Do you believe that characteristics like ‘leader’ 
and ‘follower’ are innate or biological? Was that a natural 



impulse or were you needlessly reproducing what you 
understand to be the correct film set? What about the film itself? 
Were you attempting to make something that appeared to have 
costed money? Does that mean that the cinematic aesthetic 
itself is is also the aesthetic of money? Why might a no-budget 
film set, a piece made for fun, focus its energy on mimicking 
both the process and product of a work project? I would argue 
that this impulse is a habit, which on the other side of breaking, 
is an endless space for experimentation, beautiful failure, and 
earnest truth. We’re dealing with a medium in which you can 
capture any image that exists (and infinitely more that don’t) and 
couple it with any sound you can imagine, and you want me to 
be afraid of the images and sounds that don’t appear to be 
lucrative products? 

The biggest change at play on the set of A Great Lamp was an 
attempt, conscious or unconscious depending on when you ask 
us, to break the habit of taking orders and working for someone. 
If we begin by rejecting Vision, one of the core philosophical 
tenants that justifies the existence of film bosses, whats left? We 
found that to different degrees, all 7 crew members had 
intentions and they were all different. If we loyally abide by the 
filmmaking template standardized by industry, 7 different 
intentions have to first be crushed down into 1 vision before 
filming can begin. But if we dip outside of that template, if we 
embrace what is beautiful and exciting about contradiction and 
multiplicities, reject what is limiting and false about 
centralization, we find (found) that not only is an honest and 
legible expression still possible, but more room is left open and 
available for experimentation. 

And this isn’t to say that these 7 visions were facilitated by a 
humble, noble leader. Fuck humble leaders. Who understands 
more about an image and a frame than the person holding the 
camera at that exact moment? Their boss? We didn’t tell the 
cinematographer what to do, we asked him what was up and he 
told us, unless he asked us what was up, in which case we gave 
him ideas. If we treat every ‘position’ with this same approach, 


an oddly obvious thing happens (happened) which is that 
everybody with a particular skill set comes to the table to do that 
skill set, overlapping as coconspirators, not as coworkers or 
superiors, getting shit done even when nobody commanded 
them to. What do you think a group of people do when it 
becomes apparent to them that they don’t have a leader? Do 
you believe that they shut down, sit and wait for instructions that 
will never come? 

We workshopped A Great Lamp as a group, individuals dipping 
in and out of different steps as they felt like. One actor would 
say “You know what I really want to do on camera? I really want 
to sing a Christmas song in a dark bar” and we said, Okay that 
could fit in over here really well, lets do it. We didn’t attempt to 
replicate a professional film set on a different scale. We’re not 
playing house, simulating a situation we’re not in. We’re a group 
of friends hanging out and chipping away at a project together. 

It’s often and repetitively talked about that not having money 
and resources introduces obvious limitations when making a 
movie. The things people without money don’t have are obvious 
and everyone is aware of them, even obsessed with them. I 
think people in authoritative positions harp on them to us in 
order to discourage young filmmakers without those things 
from making movies UNTIL they someday earn them by pulling 
up their bootstraps and becoming a good employee. A sort of 
American dream microcosm. 

Instead, I’m interested in the inverse of that conversation. What 
do we, the commoners without money and resources, have that 
film royalty don’t have? Are there methods and images that are 
informed by our unprofessional position that a hired hand and 
her boss can’t have access too? If there are, what would 
happen if we leaned into those things instead of avoiding them 
in the hopes of appearing to have the money and resources we 
don’t have? 



